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called licentious, she sacrificed her reputation to the
man she loved. But the most conclusive proof that
she was no slave to appetite is afforded by her nine-
teen years' residence in England, which began when
she was only twenty-five. During almost the whole
of that time she was mixing freely in the society of
the other sex, with the fullest opportunity for mis-
conduct had she been so inclined. It is not to be
supposed that she was fettered by any scruples of
religion or morality. Yet no charge of unchastity is
made against her.

When Darnley found that his wife, though she
conferred on him the title of King, did not procure
for him the crown matrimonial or allow him the
smallest authority, he gave free vent to his anger.
No less angry were his kinsmen, Morton, Ruthven,
and Lindsay. They had deserted the Congregation
in the expectation that when Darnley was King they
would be all-powerful. Instead of this they found
themselves neglected; while the Queen's confidence
was given to Catholics and to Bothwell, who, though
nominally a Protestant, always acted with the Catho-
lics. The Protestant seceders had in fact fallen between
two stools. It was against 'Rizzio that their rage
burnt fiercest. Bothwell was only a bull-headed,
blundering swordsman. Rizzio was doubly detestable
to them as the brain of the Queen's clique and as a
low-born foreigner. Rizzio, therefore), they deter-
mined to remove in the time-honoured Scottish fashion.
Notice of the day fixed for the murder was sent to
the banished noblemen in England, so that they might
appear in Edinburgh immediately it was accomplished